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Dr. Bernard it was often positively misleading. M. Barni's 
excellent translations of the three Critiques are still the standard 
French translations, and it is not improbable that Dr. Bernard 
was more indebted than he imagined. Conscious of the time and 
labour which he must have expended on his own translation, he 
naturally underestimated the assistance which he derived from 
the French version. But it is to be hoped that those who come 
after Dr. Bernard will be more generous to him than he was to 
M. Barni. 

Dr. Bernard has republished his original Introduction without 
alteration of any kind; and, after such a lapse of time, it would 
have been an almost impossible task for the Bishop to have 
resumed his studies and brought it completely up to date. But, 
as he was making corrections from Windleband's edition he might 
have read the short Introduction which would have made him 
correct the statement at page xviii that Kant "borrowed little 
from the writings of his predecessors. " As Windleband says, and 
as Otto Schlapp had previously proved, Kant had an extraordi- 
narily extensive knowledge of the French and English writings on 
the subject. He spoke to his pupils of English works which are 
now almost forgotten, e.g., Gerard's Essay on Genius (German 
translation, 1776), which he said was the best work on the subject 
that had appeared. The influence of his extensive reading ap- 
pears everywhere. As a whole, however, the Introduction will 
be found of considerable use to the average student who desires 
a succinct survey of the Critique. 

J. C. Meredith. 

Dublin. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Railway Conductors, A Study in Organized Labor. By Edwin Clyde 
Robbins. New York: Columbia University, Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents, 1914. Pp. xii, 183. 

The monograph is divided into three parts: history and government, 
trade regulations and means of enforcement, and beneficiary features. A 
sidelight is thrown upon the need of the strike by trade unions. Prior to 
1890 the Order of Railway Conductors was opposed to strikes. It was 
felt "that the Order was not a labor organization; that the strike, as a 
practical measure, was a failure; and that it was contrary to the principle 
of individual liberty. " But the organization could not continue to main- 
tain this policy, and, when it discarded it, the Order made rapid growth. 
The public is perhaps interested in the arguments advanced by the Rail- 
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way Brotherhoods concerning wages and hours. They are as advanced 
by the Railway Conductors: (a) The hazardous nature of the calling, (b) 
the responsibility of the conductors, (c) the long terms of apprenticeship 
required, (d) age-limit rules, (e) the increased productivity of the con- 
ductors, and (f) the increased cost of living. Furthermore, the Railway 
Brotherhoods are pooling their forces in the fixing of wages and hours. 
The Railway Conductors are in favor of having "the unions make one 
general agreement for all the roads, irrespective of size or location. " In 
addition to death and sick benefit insurance which already exist there has 
been an agitation for old age pensions. It is interesting to observe this 
broadening out of the functions of trade unions. One may sum up the 
paper as a whole by saying that it is good case material for a study of 
trade unionism. 

N. F. 



Killing fob Sport. Essays by various writers, with preface by G. B. 
Shaw. Edited by Henry S. Salt. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1915. Pp. 
xxxiv, 186. 

A useful volume, containing statements by distinguished humanitarians 
of the moral and economic arguments against "blood-sports." Mr. 
George Greenwood, Mr. Edward Carpenter, Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, 
and Mr. Ernest Bell develop the argument from cruelty, with telling 
illustrations from real life; it is, roughly, that the evils involved — namely 
infliction of unnecessary pain, callousness to pain, and even pleasurable 
excitement in torture — far outweigh any good that can be got from killing 
animals for pleasure. Even angling, of all sports the most idealized for its 
innocence, is condemned; we are aptly reminded of Byron's sally against 
Izaak Walton — 

"The quaint old cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. " 

But on p. 176 Mr. Salt should in fairness have mentioned that the tarpon 
is usually not killed, but released after being pulled in. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw contributes a lively preface condemning sport on the ground that it 
implies a lack of fellow-feeling; it is "a sign either of limitation or timid 
conventionality, " and he would abolish the man who can think of no better 
way of amusing himself than by this barbarism. This lack of sympathy 
with the limitations of the average man is characteristic of Mr. Shaw, as 
is his inability to resist a joke ; if he had not wanted to make a point about 
the desirability of child-hunting, he would hardly have asserted, in opposi- 
tion to some of his colleagues, that sport is good for the animals. In general 
the authors have little difficulty in demolishing the arguments commonly 
urged in favor of sport; this was to be expected, seeing that they are merely 
the attempts of unreflective minds to justify an instinctive prejudice. 
But on the positive side they are less successful, the chapters dealing 
with the economic arguments being especially superficial and journalistic. 
The Humanitarian League, for whom the book is published, might do 
worse than promote a serious investigation into the economics of sport. 

S. W. 
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The Healing of Nations: and the Hidden Sources of Their Strife. 
By Edward Carpenter. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1915. Pp. 
266. 

The first passages in this book — and some are very fine — touch on 
aspects of the great war which are apt to be slurred over and neglected. 
Mr. Carpenter emphasizes the joint responsibility of the big German 
industrial and commercial interests for the war which British public opin- 
ion is apt to ascribe to Prussian militarism alone. He also insists on the 
political ignorance and docility of the bulk of the German people, but 
misses perhaps the most instructive example of a machine-made public 
opinion based on greed and envy; namely, that systematic calumny of the 
Slav peoples, which was already in full swing ten years ago and is expressed 
in Werner von Sombart's sneer at Montenegro's long record of heroism 
and suffering. Germany's dealings with the Slavs are the blackest part of 
her record before the war and deserve much more detailed exposure. Mr. 
Carpenter, however, dwells especially on Anglo-German relations, with a 
detachment which does not spare the bagman's view of international 
responsibility, whether expressed by individual British business men or 
by the British Empire League and similar paying concerns in which "Van- 
ity and greed are met together: patriotism and profits have kissed each 
other." 

Nevertheless the book is disappointing. There is a lack of cohesion, of 
definite "grip. " In the latter half, especially, some supremely important 
issues, raised by the war, are touched on, in an interesting and suggestive, 
but curiously haphazard fashion. No doubt the temperament of a seer 
and poet is antipathetic to the military and political terrain on which 
part, at least, of the struggle for a "new World" must be waged; but some- 
thing more distinctly constructive might have been expected from a Social- 
ist of genius. In spite of the noble dignity of outlook, the psychological 
insight, and luminous beauty of phrase in certain passages, the book 
cannot in any way rank with "Towards Democracy," "The Art of 
Creation," or the essays on the social value and individual variations of 
love. 

F. W. Stella Browne. 

London, England. 



The International Crisis in its Ethical and Psychological Aspects. 
Lectures by Eleanor M. Sidgwick, Gilbert Murray, A. C. Bradley, L. P. 
Jacks, G. F. Stout, B. Bosanquet. Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1915. Pp.ii,154. A ' 

This book consists of six lectures all by persons of distinction, from 
whom, since they are neither journalists nor politicians, we might expect 
outspoken denunciation of the crime of war. But on the whole they hardly 
rise to their opportunity. Mrs. Sidgwick, indeed, says that war is an awful 
calamity; but it may be right for a state to fight, as now it is right for 
England. Professor Gilbert Murray, analyzing the psychology of the 
herd with his usual charm and skill, points out some of the bad effects 
that are bound to follow if we abandon ourselves to instinct and forget 
that reason is the only hope of humanity. Dr. Bradley condemns war, 
but briefly and with qualifications; there is some good in it, and perpetual 
peace without the "noble and glorious energies of the soul" which appear in 
war, would be a poor thing. Professor Stout discusses acutely the ethics 
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of hatred. Hatred (which is not the same as just resentment) is always 
wrong because it is blind, and in point of blindness in this attitude towards 
their enemies there is not much to choose between the two belligerent 
groups. Dr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet discuss the nature of the state, 
and agree that, as things are, morality is not the same for the state 
as for the individual. In all this there is much that is true and wise; 
but we are disappointed by the absence of any attempt to state, except 
in vague and general terms, the whole nature and extent of the evil 
of war. One of the lecturers, Mr. L. P. Jacks, is even distinctly 
Prussian in tone; he dwells with gusto on the goodness of war. It is, he 
admits, utterly irrational; but then it is "the real thing." The state, 
from which we expected everything before, now expects everything from 
us; our national consciousness is being extended, and the nations of Europe 
are discovering their souls. For him that process seems chiefly to mean the 
discovery that the pursuit of wealth is at the bottom of all social ills; he 
thinks that the nations have got rich too successfully. Certainly when the 
war is over there will be less wealth to go round, with the consequence 
that the poor, who form the vast majority of "the nations," will be poorer 
than before, and therefore perhaps more easily kept in a state of cowed 
quiescence; but Mr. Jacks does not explain how this will be a benefit to 
European civilization. 

S.W. 

The National Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples: An Essay in Correlation. By L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler 
and M. Ginsberg. London: Chapman & Hall, 1915. Pp. viii, 299. 

No one who wishes to generalize about the ethical evolution of mankind 
can afford to neglect this painstaking piece of sociological research. The 
authors classify all existing primitive races according to the degree of their 
economic culture, from the Lower Hunters to the Higher Agriculturists. 
They then institute a statistical enquiry as to the number of tribes at 
each level possessing some particular institution, such as a system of gov- 
ernment or justice, a marriage custom, a method of warfare, their object 
being to throw light on the question whether the figures will warrant any 
correlation of a given practice with a given stage of culture. The facts, 
as exhibited in their tables, are so complex that they are chary of drawing 
positive conclusions; but they hold that in several cases, after due allowance 
made for error, the broad fact of correlation may be taken as established. 
The London School of Economics is to be congratulated on this, the third 
of its sociological monographs. 

S. W. 



The Psychology of the Kaiser. By Morton Prince. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1915. Pp. 75. 

Dr. Prince is very sure of two things: that the German Emperor is 
mentally a pathological subject, the victim of self-regarding phobias; and 
that this malady of an exalted personage is the mainspring of German 
militarism and autocracy. One barely knows which to wonder at most — 
the vagueness and incompleteness of the evidence on which Dr. Prince 
bases his diagnosis, or his naive misconception of the causes of political 
phenomena. This little book can only injure the high reputation which he 
won by his work on The Dissociation of a Personality. 

S.W. 
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The Peisonebs of Wae Information Bureau in London. By Ronald F. 
Roxburgh. London: Longmans, Green & Company, 1915. Pp. xvi, 64. 

By Article XIV of the Hague Convention the governments of bellig- 
erent states are pledged to set up bureaux for the purpose of keeping records 
of prisoners of war and of enemy sick and wounded, of supplying lists of 
enemy dead, of taking charge of personal effects, and of answering enquiries 
and dealing with letters, parcels, and gifts sent to prisoners of war. The 
usefulness of these bureaux in softening the hard lot of prisoners of war, and 
in relieving the anxieties of the friends and relations of the captured, the 
wounded, and the dead, is obvious; it is the one exception to the general 
failure of all attempts to mitigate the evils of war by international con- 
vention. Hence the interest of this detailed study of the working of the 
Prisoners of War Information Bureau established by the British Govern- 
ment in London. We have no information as to the corresponding organi- 
zations set up by other governments, but it is to be hoped that they meet 
international obligations in this respect with the same liberality and 
efficiency as appear to be displayed by the British Government. 

S. W. 

Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. Edited 
By G. A. Johnston. Chicago & London: The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1915. Pp. viii, 267. 

Mr. Johnston has done a useful work in compiling this handy volume of 
extracts from the writings of Reid, Beattie, Ferguson, and Dugald Stewart. 
He prefaces them with an admirably clear account of the Scottish " Common 
Sense " school, explaining Reid's merits as a philosopher in a way that is 
especially valuable, since Reid is almost always underrated and his position 
misunderstood. Mr. Johnston's judicious selections, which include ex- 
tracts from Reid's work on morals, should convince many who do not 
possess the bulky volume collected by Sir William Hamilton that in Reid's 
attack on the Descartes-Locke tradition is to be found writing as good, in 
its way, as anything in the whole circle of philosophy. 

s. w. 

Emile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological Theory. By 
Charles Elmer Gehlke. New York: Columbia University, 1915. Pp. 
188. 

This monograph which is published as the first study in volume LXIII of 
the Columbia Studies in Political Science is an attempt to evaluate the doc- 
trines of Emile Durkheim. It should be of especial interest to those who 
do not find readily available the works of this eminent French sociologist. 

The author has not merely given a fair account of Durkheim's doctrines 
supplemented by numerous references to the original works, but also has 
offered a number of excellent criticisms. These are directed to the premises 
underlying Durkheim's theories. 

Of especial interest to the student of ethics is the material devoted to 
the discussion of the ethical implications of Durkheim's sociology. In 
conformity with Durkheim's general philosophy the method of studying 
moral phenomena is objective. The student of ethics is concerned with 
the objective facts of the moral life. These moral facts are "rules of action" 
which are distinguished by the characteristics of obligation and desira- 
bility. These characteristics are results of the relationship of an individ- 
ual to society. There is involved here the central factor of Durkheim's 
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entire system in so far as he has one. This is the social mind. Since the 
individual is helpless and dependent upon the social mind, the moral 
rules appear to the individual as thoroughly obligatory. Again, being 
part of the social mind, the individual in performing a moral act is func- 
tioning in harmony with the whole. This performance of the moral act is 
then normal and gives pleasure, consequently the desirability character- 
istic emerges. 

The ethical life of man is of course always to be considered from the 
standpoint of a group, some kind of collective whole. The morality con- 
sists in "all that is a source of solidarity," and Durkheim works this out 
on the basis of a division of labor. 

The monograph seems to fulfill admirably the avowed intentions of the 
author. 

J. K. 

A Manual of Ethics. By J. S. Mackenzie, LL.D., Litt.D. Fifth 
edition. London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press, 1915. Pp. 
xxii, 500. 

The merits of Professor Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to do more than call attention here to its 
appearance in a fifth edition. Since the fourth edition, now some fifteen 
years old, several important contributions have been made to ethical 
study, notably Dr. G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica and Ethics, largely in 
consequence of which Professor Mackenzie has made a number of changes 
in the present edition. Of these the most substantial is a new chapter on 
"Further Determination of the Ideal" (Book II, ch. vi), designed to bring 
out his relations to Dr. Moore's views. With these Professor Mackenzie 
says that he is in the main agreed, especially as to the objectivity of moral 
judgments and intrinsic value. There seems to be no reference to Dr. 
Moore's theory of organic unities, which is one of the most original and 
fruitful parts of his doctrine. Professor Mackenzie has also added several 
notes, which include useful references to recent literature. 

S. W. 

A Histoey of Philosophy. By Clement C. J. Webb. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate; New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. (Home Uni- 
versity Library Series.) Pp. 256. 

Most histories of philosophy consist of statements that Philosopher A 
held such and such views, and that the views of Philosopher B were a 
natural development of one side of them, — statements which are apt to 
leave the general reader perplexed, because the views in question still 
seem odd and only half intelligible, and he does not see why A or B should 
have held those views rather than any other. Mr. Webb, on the other 
hand, tells the general reader exactly what he wants to know. He explains 
the main points of each philosophy from Thales to T. H. Green, not only in 
a way that everyone can understand, but in a way that makes them seem 
natural and right; given the circumstances, we feel, that is just the view 
that would have occurred to a mind like (say) Plato's or Kant's, and 
obviously there is a great deal to be said for it. This, which may be called 
the sympathetic method of popularizing philosophy, has great advantages, 
which Mr. Webb amply realizes; its drawbacks — that it tends to debar the 
historian from searching analysis and to commit him to controversial 
statements — he nearly, if not quite, avoids. But, whatever details might 
be criticized here and there, the fact remains that, for the general reader, 
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Mr. Webb has written an almost perfect book. The chapters on Greek 
philosophy, on the transition to Christianity, and on the debt of Christian- 
ity to the ancients are best, but all is good. It is not merely that the author 
has achieved a marvel of condensation; he has turned what is usually a 
dreary catalogue into an ingeniously articulated narrative ; it is a work of art, 
not a piece of peptonized erudition. The student of ethics will perhaps re- 
gret that more space could not be found for his subject; but he will read the 
whole book with profit, and, if he is a specialist, he will appreciate the sound- 
ness and the extent of the learning that has gone to its making. 

S. W. 

Three Lectures on ^Esthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, D.C.L., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co., 1915. Pp. ix, 118. 
^Esthetics, Dr. Bosanquet says, is a branch of philosophy, and part of 
what is meant by this seems to be that it should consist in an investiga- 
tion of the "peculiar form of value" of the aesthetic attitude as distin- 
guished from other attitudes and objects in our experience (p. 2). Yet he 
confines himself almost entirely to describing the aesthetic attitude, his 
conclusion being that it is "the pleasant awareness of a feeling embodied 
in an appearance presented to inspiration or imaginative perception; or 
more shortly, ' feeling expressed for feeling's sake " ' (p. 36) . In expanding 
this definition he says much that is shrewd and felicitous, but nothing that 
helps to state, much less to solve, the distinctively philosophical problem 
of aesthetics. That problem seems to be, granted that the aesthetic 
attitude has value, to classify it in relation to other values and to discover 
on what its value depends. Unless this aim is kept in view and aesthet- 
ics is treated as a branch of ethics, analysis of aesthetic pleasure tends 
to become mere psychology, which is certainly not what Dr. Bosanquet 
intends. He tells us that in these lectures he has tried to "talk straight 
and not learnedly, " but nevertheless they make difficult reading. 

S. W. 
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